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not so ridiculously credulous as to believe all legendary fables, deep an 
interest as I take in their collection and preservation. 

I have now given the Society all the information which I possess 
relative to the three only " Giants' Graves" of the existence of which 
I am aware, in the county of Kilkenny. I think a deputation from 
the Society would be well employed during the ensuing summer, in 
making an exploratory visit to these very curious monuments of our 
pagan ancestors. 



GIANTS' GRAVES. 
No. II. 

BY JOHN G. A. TRIM. 

[Bead at the Meeting of November 7 th.'] 

In bringing again under the notice of the Society the subject of 
" Giants' Graves" — a very interesting communication upon which from 
the Rev. Philip Moore, of Rosbercon, has been read at one of our 
early meetings^ I would wish to enter into some observations expla- 
natory of the title, as I have found that it has been made a subject of 
ridicule by parties who cannot understand the objects or pursuits of 
archaeologists, and who form a judgment of matters by taking a 
surface view, without looking into the intrinsic merits of the case. 
We, of the Kilkenny Archasological Society, have been accused of 
falling back upon the childish absurdities of the old nursery story- 
books, in according to a certain description of ancient sepulchral 
remains, the romantic title of Giants' Graves or tombs. It has been 
supposed by some people, it would seem, that too much of our juve- 
nile ideas of ogres, monsters, and seven-league-booted absurdities are 
mixed, up in the idea, and that the literature which produced Jack the 
Giant-killer, and his equally redoubted namesake of the Beanstalk, is 
attempted to be revived by elderly and responsible personages, pretend- 
ing to some learning and gravity of character. This is, however, a 
vulgar error. The real matter of fact is, that the simple peasantry 
observing those gigantic kists, which were evidently places of inter- 
ment, so much larger than their ideas of modern sepulture gave 
them experience of, and having oral tradition to inform them that they 
were the resting places of heroes, naturally enough conceived that they 
must have been the graves of giants, and so denominated them. 
Who, indeed, could refuse to believe that "there were giants in those 
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days," when so convincing a proof as a regular tomb from twelve to 
thirty feet long, and proportionally wide, could be triumphantly pointed 
to as a witness of the fact ? But although for want of a more correct 
title the appellation of " Giants' Graves" has still been preserved, the 
experience of modern explorers has fully established the impropriety of 
the term, and the folly of supposing that because the tomb was mon- 
strous in its proportions, the occupants thereof must necessarily have 
been of extraordinary stature. The peasantry ascribe those sepulchres 
to the Fenian heroes, and they conclude that the Fenians must have 
been a gigantic race on account of the immense size of their tombs ; 
but the ancient historians of Ireland, so far from asserting that Ficnn 
Mac Cumhail and his troops were men of unnatural proportions, expressly 
state them to have been of ordinary size, but that they rendered them- 
selves feared and famous by their extraordinary prowess, and valorous 
exploits. 

The peasantry however — as a pleasing writer on the subject of the 
traditions of the Comeragh Mountains, in this month's number of the 
"Dublin University Magazine," remarks — in supposing the famous 
Fenians to have been giants, " evidently confound great men with big 
men — indeed, in the vernacular, as now spoken, the same word ' Gais- 
giadhack,' expresses both champion and giant." A large number of 
"Giants' Graves" beinglying openfor centuries, and no record having been 
kept of the remains found therein at the period of their discovery, it was 
generally assumed that each kist had been appropriated to a single hero. 
But the results of many recent investigations, where hitherto untouched 
monuments of this description have been lighted on, sufficiently prove 
the fact that several interments in a single kist was usual, and thus the 
hitherto marvellous circumstance of the vast size of the tomb, is suffi- 
ciently accounted for. 

The Bev. Caesar Otway was, I believe, the first Irish writer who 
drew attention to the existence of those curious sarcophagi. He was 
particularly struck with one which he saw in 1830, on the top of a 
mountain in Donegal, which was thirty-four feet long, and he took par- 
ticular notice of the name of " Giant's Grave" given it by his guide ; 
but in his subsequent tour in Connaught he observed several other spe- 
cimens of this description of ancient monument, and remarked that 
they were generally to be found in the neighbourhood of Cromleacs, 
and appeared to be of similar antiquity — he says of them that " they are 
(both) certainly the unaccounted-for remains of the same great people 
who, it would seem, have, though powerful, scientific and universal, left 
no literary records, and ttho, as is supposed, existed before the introduc- 
tion of syllabic writing." But neither is this peculiar class of monu- 
ments, nor the name by which it is properly designated, confined to 
Ireland. Those enormous kists are to be found throughout the greater 
portion of Europe. I have never heard that the name of " Giants' 
Grave" was applied in England or Scotland, but it is generally used in 
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France, Spain, Denmark, a portion of Germany, Sardinia, Guernsey, 
and other countries. In France they would seem occasionally — as in 
the instance of Ballymartin in our own county, called " the Pooka's 
Grave," as noticed by the Eev. Mr. Moore — to be connected in the 
popular mythology with the Fairies, for in the Transactions of the Cel- 
tic Society of France plans are given of two — one at Tours, and the 
other in Brittany, both of which are called " Zes Roches aux Fees." In 
Germany, where such monuments are found, by the term Hunengraber, 
or Giants' tombs, the Cromleacs would seem to be indicated ; but the 
Danish Jmttestuer, or Giants' chambers, seem to be ours exactly, except 
in the difference of being generally more capacious, and always covered 
by barrows, through the sides of which they are approached by a pas- 
sage, that gives the plan of the kist a cratch shape, and has led some of 
the northern writers, as we learn from the works of Mr. Worsaae, to 
"style them by the less striking epithet of semi-cruciform graves." 
These ancient tombs, in place of being intended only for a single inter- 
ment, as our peasantry imagine, seem to have been family sepulchres, 
and whenever opened are found to contain quantities of human remains 
in proportion to their size. Mr. Worsaae states that in Denmark they 
are ascertained to belong exclusively to the Stone-period, before the 
custom of burning dead bodies was introduced, and that consequently 
the entire skeletons are there always to be found in them. In Ireland 
our researches have not yet been conducted with sufficient accuracy or 
system to enable us to come to any positive decision on this subject ; 
but in more than one instance bones of men and animals subjected to 
the action of fire, and baked clay urns containing ashes, are said to have 
been found in Giants' Graves. The following curious particulars of a 
recent tomb-opening are incidentally given by Dr. Wilde in his very 
valuable work descriptive of the scenic beauties of the Boyne and Black- 
water. 

"We are indebted to E. C. Walker, Esq., (says the learned gentle- 
man) who has opened a great number of tombs in this country, for an 
account of a most interesting examination which he made of some tumuli 
in the county of Sligo, a celebrated locality for sepulchral remains, 
particularly those of the Firbolgs. Mr. Walker informs us that one 
kist or tomb, which contained the remains of a great number of skele- 
tons, some evidently burned and others exhibiting no trace of fire, occu- 
pied the centre of a large cairn. Some idea may be formed of the 
magnitude of this great kist, when it is known that one of the stones 
which formed it was 16 feet in length, and about 6 feet in breadth. In 
this tomb were found six different human interments which occupied 
the eastern and western ends, the centre part being unoccupied. The 
bones were not contained in urns, but were collected into small heaps 
that rested upon the freestone flags, which invariably formed the bottom 
or floor of the inner tomb, the large bones, such as the arms, legs, and 
thighs, covered the half calcined remains of the smaller ones, and the 
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skull surmounted the little pyramid thus formed. Round the margin of 
this heap was collected a quantity of the bones of birds, and some of the 
lower mammalia, together with a number of small shells, principally the 
land Helix, and each of these six interments was kept distinct, and sur- 
rounded by small freestone flags. No weapon or ornament of any kind 
was discovered in this tomb. Here, then, in this very remarkable tumu- 
lus of the class denominated ' giants' graves/ we have remains of nearly 
every form of interment employed by the aborigines of this country." 

The result of this and several other similar " tomb-openings" lately, 
has sufficiently established the fact that those extraordinary sarcophagi 
were the remains of a very ancient and mixed form of Irish sepulture, 
coeval with the cromleacs and pillar stones, and those who have hitherto 
been too apt to scoff at the supposed folly of antiquaries in recognising 
the absurd title of " Giants' Graves" as applied to a class of ancient 
monuments, ought now at least award them the justice of acknowledging 
that their researches have done some service in putting an end to a po- 
pular delusion, and effectually solving a mystery calculated to support 
and perpetuate a vulgar error. I have considered it right for the infor- 
mation of those who have not made themselves acquainted with the real 
character of the monuments under consideration, to enter into this 
explanation preparatory to informing the Society of the recent existence 
in this county of a " Giant's Grave," hitherto not brought under notice, 
and which seems to have been somewhat singular in its character, as 
well as being rendered particularly interesting from a curious tradition 
connected with it, being preserved in the locality. In the townland of 
Caureisk, or Upper Derrynahinch, in the Barony of Knocktopher, and 
on the farm of a man named John Reade, occupying the summit of a 
very elevated ridge, and from its site commanding a most extensive 
prospect, is a slightly elevated mound, or untilled patch, in the centre 
of a field from which a crop of corn has just been taken. This mound 
is nearly circulaf in form, and measures in circumference about sixty 
yards. — It is the site of a great earn, formerly consisting of a pile of 
small stones, which have but recently been removed for the purpose of 
making this patch of ground available for tillage. I have learned from 
a highly intelligent and perfectly trustworthy resident of the locality, 
that the top had been removed from this earn from time immemorial, 
so as to leave exposed in its centre a large kist formed by flags laid on 
end, and constructed in a cruciform shape.* The main grave lay nearly 
north and south, and was about fifteen feet long, and four wide ; the 
projection on either side which gave the cruciform appearance to the 

* It is not unusual to find places of pagan sepulture in Ireland constructed 
in a cruciform shape. The ground plan of the great artificial cavern of New 
Grange, county of Meath, accurately represents the figure of a cross ; and 
the construction of other smaller sepulchral chambers beneath the tumuli 
in that locality is similar. Mr. Worsaae gives a plan of a cruciform " Giant's 
Chamber" in Jutland, in the domain of Thisded, and parish of Heltborg. 
3 
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structure, being somewhat more than three feet square. The depth of 
the tomb throughout, was about three feet ; and it was asserted that 
at the northern end of the mound, or what might be considered the head 
of the grave, a large upright stone or stele was placed. This monument, 
which is now unfortunately destroyed, and the very outline of the site of 
which will doubtlessly be obliterated within a few weeks, has always been 
known in the locality by the Irish appellation of Leaba Bhiarmuid, which 
literally signifies " the bed of Diarmuid," but in English it is indifferently 
termed " Long Darby's Grave," and " the tomb of Diarmuid O'Duibhne." 
1 have visited the spot within the last month, and found no diffi- 
culty whatever in making out the site of the cam without a guide, 
each peasant whom I accosted on the road most readily pointing out the 
way to Leaba Bhiarmuid, and freely enough entering into a recital of 
the curious legend connected with it. The tradition thus told me in 
the locality by many persons, including the labourer who had actually 
been engaged in the gothic work of removing the earn by the direction 
of the farmer on whose land it stood, relates that Diarmuid O'Duibhne, 
was the smallest but the most valorous hero amongst the giant troops of 
the great chieftain Fionn Mac Cumhail. Fionn entertained a very warm re- 
gard for him, but Fionn' s wife, Graine, unfortunately conceived for Diar- 
muid a more illicit passion. Diarmuid in an evil hour returned this guilty 
love, and eloped with his friend's wife. Fionn immediately pursued the 
fugitives and the adventures attributed to them on the occasion are of 
an extremely curious nature, but such as cannot be properly here de- 
scribed ; the result was, however, that Fionn, who trusted long to the 
honour of his friend, even after the guilty pair had fled together, at 
length, after a year and a day spent in the search, received proof that his 
dishonour was accomplished, and he therefore abandoned the pursuit 
and returned in much distress of mind to his residence at Sliabhnaman. 
Diarmuid's conscience too, stung him for his perfidy towards a friend and 
benefactor, and he evinced such deep contrition that he was frequently 
upbraided by his paramour for the coldness with which he returned her 
love. After some time Fionn gave notice of his intention to hold a day 
of great festivity at his residence, to which he summoned all his retainers 
and compatriots. Graine besought Diarmuid not to obey the summons, 
but he conceived himself bound to do so by the rules by which the Fi- 
anna Eirionn were embodied, and accordingly proceeded to wait on the 
injured chief at Sliabhnaman ; where, contrary to expectation, he was re- 
ceived like all the rest, without reproach or injury. The amusement 
resolved upon for the day was a boar-hunt, and after a long chase, Fionn 
and Diarmuid having outstriped all the rest, the animal was killed by 
them in a forest on the townland, since, from that circumstance, termed 
Coill Torcain, or Kiltorcan (the Boar's Wood), and which adjoins Cau- 
riesk where Leaba Bhiarmuid is situate. Now Fionn, notwithstanding 
his amicable reception of Diarmuid, had determined to punish him with 
death for his perfidy ; and in consequence of the extraordinary faculty 
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with which he was endowed, he knew from biting his thumb that in the 
wild boar's mouth there was a poisonous tusk by means of which his 
design might be accomplished. He accordingly commanded Diarmuid to 
measure the length of the animal, from the mouth to the tail. The or- 
der was obeyed, but in carrying it out, Diarmuid who appears to have 
had some intuitive dread of the danger, avoided touching the fatal tusk. 
Fionn directed the measurement to be repeated commencing at the tusk, 
and Diarmuid though obliged to obey the command, did so with reluc- 
tance, as he felt that Fionn was determined to take his life. In the second 
measurement the tusk pricked his hand, and he immediately became 
sick unto death. On beholding this the chief was struck with remorse, 
and his former affection for Diarmuid returned. By biting his thumb 
once more, he became aware that the dying man's life might be saved 
by having three drops of the water of a neighbouring well, still pointed 
out at Kiltorcan, conveyed to his lips. He accordingly assisted Diar- 
muid towards the well, but at a short distance the latter fell down in the 
agonies of death. Fionn ran to the well, and raising the water in his 
closed hand endeavoured to bring the remedy before life should be 
extinct ; but as he approached, the recollection of the injury inflicted 
upon him flashed upon his mind,and so aroused the jealous feeling within 
him, that in the agitation of the moment his trembling hands refused to 
retain the water. The effort was however again renewed, and Diarmuid 
was well nigh breathing his last as Fionn approached with the water ; but 
his agitation returned more forcibly upon finding the perjured Graine 
bending in deep affliction over the body of his rival. Fionn reproached 
his abandoned wife as the cause not only of his own sorrows, but of the 
death of her unfortunate paramour, stating that but for her appearance 
life might be retained by means of the miraculous water. Graine imme- 
diately ran to the well and quickly returned with the healing liquid ; but 
she was too late, for life had departed before the talismanic drops could 
reach Diarmuid's lips. Accordingly the body of Diarmuid O'Duibhne 
was interred at Caureisk, near which he had met his death, his body 
being laid in the principal cavity of the tomb, whilst his three hounds 
were interred along with him- — the projecting arm on either hand of the 
principal kist being appropriated as receptacles for the bodies of the 
dogs.* 

I have thus been particular in relating all the incidents of this curious 
legend, because I conceive it important that all traditionary lore, relat- 
ing to the ancient monuments of our county, however romantic or 
visionary it may be, should be collected and preserved by this Society ; 
and in this case the necessity seems the more urgent, as when the site 

* It was customary in ancient pagan interments in this country to bury the 
favourite dogs along with their master ; and this was probably not even unusual 
in the case of females, for the " Dinsenchus" states that at the Eoyal cemetery 
at Brugh, in the grave of Boin the wife of Nechtan, " the small hound called 
Dabilla," was interred with her. 
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of the monument becomes obliterated, as it shortly will no doubt, it is 
probable that the curious tale told in connexion with it, will soon be 
forgotten in the district. It is proper that I should mention here that 
the tradition of Diarmuid's flight with Fionn's wife is not confined to the 
locality of Caureisk — on the contrary it is known and told by the pea- 
santry.all through Ireland, from north to south. But the particulars of 
the mode of Fionn's fatal revenge upon his rival, and the locality of the 
death and burial of Diarmuid, I have never before heard of as related 
any where but at Caureisk. Many Oromleacs are pointed out in various 
parts of the country, but particularly in the Counties of Tipperary and 
Waterford, which are known by the title of Leaba Dhiarmuda agus 
Ghraine — literally, "the bed of Diarmuid and Graine"— r and the idea is, 
that one of those extraordinary structures was erected every night dur- 
ing their flight in order to sleep upon it, for they never remained two 
nights in the same place ; anS^as the pursuit lasted a year and a day, 
there must have been 366 Beds erected. [See Waheman's hand-booh of 
Irish Antiquities, page 12; also ffDdly's Munster Poets, page 
46, note.*] But Diarmuid is not merely a traditionary hero — a purely 
legendary Lothario ; he is, in fact, as much an historical personage as the 
injured Fionn himself, being duly recorded byallour old Irish Chroniclers. 
Jeofrey Keating states (Edit. 1723, page 133,) " Cormac King of Ire- 
land had ten daughters ; yet the ancient records being silent, and men- 
tioning nothing memorable of eight of these Princesses, what they have 
related of the other two will be properly introduced in this place. The 
name of one of these ladies was Graine, who was married to Fionn, the 
son of Cumhall, but being of an amorous disposition, she left him and 
stole away with her gallant, Diarmuid Cflhiibhne — the other was called 
Ailbhe, and was (subsequently) married to her sister's husband Fionn." 
However, beside the fact of his elopement with the frail Mrs. Mac Cumhail, 
I have been able only to find one other anecdote recorded in printed 
history of the gallant Diarmuid, and though the statement is of an ex- 
ceedingly dubious character — quite as apocryphal, I should say, as most 
of the allegations of the legend — nevertheless as the County of Kilkenny 
has a claim to the honour of having received the ashes and contained 
the monument of so redoubtable a personage, I deem it fit to insert it 
here, under the impression that the members of the Society may be 
anxious to glean all the information which can be obtained concerning 
the dramatis persona of the foregoing curious tradition. The extract is 
from Hanmer's Chronicle : — 

" The King of Denmark at last hearing of the fame of Fin Mac Coile, 
sent for him and took such a liking to him that he concluded to marry 
him to his daughter. Fin went thither with 3,000 souldiers : the King 
one day as they conversed together, asked after the manner of the death 
of his three sonnes, Comen, Low-ne-Meyd, and Feagh, who formerly 
went into Ireland to maintain one of the factions ; Dermot CDoyne, 
(one of Fin's company) answered, Trouble not thyself, King, this is the 
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hand that killed thy sonne Comen ; one Oskar said, This is the hand 
that killed thy sonne Low-ne-Meyd ; Keyn Mac Fin also said, This is 
the hand that killed thy son Feagh. Herewith the King was wroth and 
said, Fin MacCoile, thou and thy men are my prisoners. Forthwith 
they drew their skeynes, the King^s guard for feare fled, they took him 
prisoner, carried him aboord their shippes, hoised up saile, and brought 
him to Ireland, so as the marriage was dasht, and the King driven to 
pay a ransome for his libertie, before he could get from them." 

In conclusion, I beg to refer to the pleasing fact, that the recent exis- 
tence of the earn at Caureisk, and the curious tradition connected with 
it, have been entirely brought to light by the formation of this Society, 
and might never have become known to our Archaeological enquirers 
otherwise. Unceasing as have been my researches and enquiries after 
ancient monuments in our county for many years, I never was informed 
of this very interesting and important remain till a few days since, when 
Mr. Jeremiah Murphy, of Thomastown, casually read in one of the 
local newspapers, a report of the meeting of this Society, at which the 
paper of the Rev. Mr. Moore, on the subjeet of the " Giants' Graves" 
in his neighbourhood, was brought forward, and thus finding that an 
interest was taken in such matters, sent me word that he could give us 
information as to the locality of the grave of Diarmuid, one of the Giants 
mentioned incidentally in a tradition referred to on that occasion by Mr. 
Moore. Thus there is every reason to hope, that through the formation 
of this Society much valuable information as to the existence of hitherto 
unknown or disregarded national monuments may be obtained. 

The following curious extract from the life of St. Patrick, as given 
by Colgan, will serve as an illustration to the foregoing paper — it 
shows at what a remote period the belief was general that the ancient 
tombs described, were the actual resting-places of giants : — 

" On a certain day, as St. Patrick was going about preaching the 
gospel, and healing all manner of diseases, he met by the wayside a 
tomb of astonishing size (being thirty feet long). His companions 
observing this, expressed their opinion that no man could have ever 
arrived at such a size, as to require such a grave. Whereupon the 
Saint - replied, that God, by the resurrection of this giant, could per- 
suade them, provided they were not altogether slow of faith; for 
just at that time there existed much doubt respecting the truth of the 
general resurrection. St. Patrick, therefore, prayed fervently that his 
statements might be borne out by facts, and that thereby the scruples 
of doubt might be eradicated from their minds. And, lo ! a wonder — 
wonder, heretofore, in past ages unheard of! — for the man of 
heavenly might approaches the sepulchre, he pours out his powerful 
prayer; signs with the staff of Jesus the tomb; and up rose the 
giant from the grave, and there he stood before them all, in stature 
and countenance most horrible ; and looking intently on St. Patrick, 
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and weeping most dolorously, he cried, 'Immense gratitude I owe 
you, my lord and master, beloved of God and elect ; because that at 
least for one hour you have snatched me from out the gates of hell, 
where I have been suffering unspeakable torments.' And he besought 
the Saint that he would allow him to follow him : but the Saint 
refused, giving for his reason, that men could not but look with 
intolerable terror on his countenance; when being asked who he 
was, he said his name was Glarcus, son of Cas; that heretofore he 
was swine-herd to King Cairbre. St. Patrick then advised him to 
believe in the Triune God and be baptized, if he would not return to 
his place of torment, to which the giant joyfully agreed ; and then he 
returned to his grave, and he was delivered, according to the word of 
the Saint, from his place of suffering." — Colgan Trias Thaum. sexta 
vita Pat. p. 83. 



OBSERVATIONS ON RATHS. 

BY THE KEV. PHILIP MOORE. 

[Head at the Meeting of May 1ndP\ 

The primaeval antiquities of our country have always possessed the 
greatest interest for me; but of all the remains of the remote in- 
habitants of Ireland, I know of none so worthy of anxious enquiry 
and careful investigation as the Raths and Duns^so thickly scattered 
everywhere — so long preserved from the innovating spade and plough- 
share, by the popular superstition that they were the cKofeen abode of 
the " good people," with whose will and pleasure it was anything but 
safe or " lucky" to take a liberty ; a superstition which, however, is 
now fast fading away ; happily so for the mental improvement and 
proper religious direction of the people's feelings, but, so far, unfor- 
tunately, as that it is daily condemning many of those ancient 
landmarks, which ought to be far more prized as authentic national 
monuments than as supposed fairy haunts, to utter obliteration. It is 
not my intention, here, to enter upon the controversy as to the object 
for which the Raths were constructed, and the people to which their 
erection is to be attributed. I take it for granted that Dr. Ledwich's 
whimsical theory, ascribing these remains, as well as those more im- 
posing structures the Round Towers, to the invading Danes, is now 
entirely exploded ; and that the arguments and authorities brought 
forward by the learned Mr. O'Donoran, have carried conviction to the 
minds of all, that the Raths were of Irish origin, and constructed as 



ADDENDA ET COKRIGENDA. 



Page 8, line 22, for Richard Purcell O ' Gorman read Nicholas Purcell O ' Gorman. 

Page 17, lines 32 and 36, for cam read cairn. 

Page 18, lines 11 and 16, for cam read cairn. 
lb., line 41, for outstriped read outstripped. 

Page 19, line 18, for hand read hands. 

Page 21, line 10, for earn read cairn. 

Page 24, line 15, for was read were. 

Page 29, line 15, after eighteen, add to two feet six by twelve. 

Page 48, line 3, for santi read sancti. 

Page 55, line 27, for intermarrige read intermarriage. 

Page 63, line3 23 and 27, strike out the comma after prosapia and colligendum. 

Page 64, line 28, for eonsequenee read consequence. 

Page 76, line 25, after grantee of the crown, add — Indeed with regardto the Lucas Archer 
referred to by Mr. Cooke, he was not recognised by the crown, neither did he reside 
at Holy Cross, as appears by the following extract from the Regal Visitation o/*1615 
(Library R. I. Academy) : — " Sir Lucas Archer, Titular Abbott of the Holy 
Crosse, and the Pope's Vicar- Generall of the Diocesse of Ossory, Archdeacon of 
the same, dwelling at Kilkenny." 

Page 80, line 41, for Epipheny read Epiphany. 

lb., line 43, for assencion read ascension. ~~ 

Page 89, line 15, after quarterly, add — From a perfect impression of this seal, obtained 
from Mr. A. Murphy, King-street, Kilkenny, it appeared that the inscription was 

as follows— SIGILLVM. GARGIANI. GB~VWVCE~SIS.—the meaning of 
which was very obscure ; it appeared, however, to have no reference to the Dominican 
Abbey. The inscription was in Lombardic characters, and the seal seemed to be of 
the fifteenth century. 

Page 90, line 13, for mountings read mounting. 

Page 91, line 27, for refer read refers. 



